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Memoir of THomas CHRISTY, of Broomfield, 
(England,) who died 6 mo. 15, 1846, aged 69 
years. 

This dear friend had, for many years, accepta- 
bly filled the station of Elder. 

In early youth, his mind was graciously visited 
by the day-spring from on high; and through its 
blessed operation, he was drawn to seek the 
favour of God; and it became his earnest desire 
to walk in the strait and narrow way that leads 
to the heavenly kingdom. His attachment to the 
principles of truth, as professed by Friends, was 
strong and undeviating ; and his solicitude was 
great, that the knowledge and love of these prin- 
ciples might be extended in the earth. He mani- 
fested his deep interest in the promotion of the 
Redeemer’s kingdom, by several times accom- 
panying Friends, who, under the influence of 
gospel love, were engaged in visiting some of the 
nations of the European continent. About the 
dith year of his age, he left an extensive mer- 
cantile business in London, and settled with his 
family, in the vicinity of Chelmsford. He was 
not long permitted to enjoy this retreat, ere he 
was visited with a severe affliction in the death 
of his beloved wife, who had been to him a true 
help-meet in the things of God, as well as in re- 
lation to hisdomestic duties. He deeply mourned 
the loss sustained, not only by himself and his chil- 
dren, but also by the Church, of which she had been 
a well-qualified minister of the gospel of Christ. 

Thowas Christy was a man of few words, and 
naturally diffident. In the right conducting of 
the discipline of our Society, he felt a deep in- 
terest; yet he was remarkably backward in the 
expressivn of his sentiments on what passed in 
our meetings, in connexion with it. The follow- 
ing extracts from sume memorandums which he 
has left behind, may prove encouraging to those, 
who, like himself, may be amongst the hidden 
stones of the spiritual building. 
th mo. 2, 1839. “ Last evening I returned 
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home from the Yearly Meeting. I think the 
meetings all through, have been, (but some more 
particularly,) favoured occasions. The whole 
have been the quietest that I remember to have 
attended. I desire to feel reverently thankful, 
and humbled, under a sense of the Lord’s mercies 
granted to us who are so unworthy. I believe it 
was not needful for me to speak on any subject, 
but to endeavour to keep under a weighty exer- 
cise of mind, in which I believe is our safety ; 
and as the eye of the mind is turned inward to 
the Lord, this exercise is made helpful to the 
meeting, and blessed to ourselves. Deep was the 
travail of my soul, that I might long retain a 
sense of the Lord’s goodness, and that my daily 
walk might be more and more according to the 
divine will: and though I felt deeply abased 
under a sense of my short-comings, and depressed 
in my lonely condition, yet, in wonderful conde- 
scension, in the last few minutes of the meeting, 
I felt the Lord’s gracious assurance, in words as 
intelligible to my mind as ever words were to my 
outward ear; ‘1 will support thee and sustain 
thee. Be thou faithful—at which my soul 
bowed in reverent thankfulness for such great 
mercy; and oh! the renewed desire it brought 
with it, that | might become increasingly dedicated 
to the Lord, and wateh most curefully against the 
world’s having an undue place in my affections.” 


For several years previous to his decease, the 
health of Thomas Christy appeared gradually to 
decline ; and during the latter part of the year 
1845, symptoms of increasing indisposition indi- 
cated that his day’s work was nearly accomplished. 
In the prospect of a termination of his earthly 
course, he was deeply concerned, that the all- 
important work of the soul’s salvation ‘might, 
through infinite merey, be fully experienced ; and 
at seasons, his humbled spirit was favoured with 
the manifestations of redecming love, to his un- 
speakable consolation. 

On the 26th of 3d month, he writes, “ While 
lying on the sofa in my chamber poorly, having 
my mind clear and collected, and turned inward 
to the Lord, with a sense of heavenly goodness, 
the Lord by his Holy Spirit, was mercifully 
pleased to make me this gracious promise: ‘J 
will pardon all thy transgressions: thy sins and 
thine iniquities will I remember no more.’ Oh! 
the peace, the comfort and sweetness, which fol- 


lowed, can hardly be described.” 
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As the spring advanced his illness became 
more confirmed, and his strength sank greatly. 
On the 24th of 6th month, he expressed his firm 
belief, that he was drawing towards the close of 
all things here, and shortly afterwards added 
emphatically, “Oh! I can never doubt the good- 
ness and mercy of God in Christ Jesus to me, for 
one instant:” and although from extreme physi- 
cal weakness, his spirits were often much depres- 
sed, yet he never throughout the remainder of 
nature’s conflict, appeared to lose this blessed 
confidence. He was often engaged in prayer, and 
even in times of great bodily suffering, he was 
enabled, as he thankfully acknowledged, to stay 
his mind on the Lord. “But,” said he, “‘I have 
nothing to trust to but the mercy of God in Christ 
Jesus. Ido not depend on any righteousness 
of my own, my own righteousness is as filthy 


rags. 

He repeatedly expressed his belief, that the 
Lord’s work was progressing in the earth, and 
that his kingdom would yet be seen to spread 
among the nations. 

On the 2d of 6th month, he said in reference 
to his decease, ‘‘ The time I think is near, but 1 
desire patiently to wait the Lord’s time.” He 
frequently supplicated for a release from the con- 
flicts of the body; and that the Lord would, in 
his mercy, be pleased to grant him an easy 
passage. On another occasion he said, “‘ My poor 
mind is sometimes so filled with thanksgiving and 
praise, that I think the time cannot be long.” 

Early on 6th day morning, the 13th of 6th 
month, it became evident to those around him, 
that the dawn of that day which he had so longed 
for, was now approaching. He took leave of 
such of his family as were present, and also of a 
faithful attendant ; again and again affectionately 
pressing the hand of each. During many of the 
last hours in which the spirit was detained in its 
worn and afflicted tabernacle, although unable to 
articulate, his hands were raised and clasped in 
the attitude of prayer, which, thoug’ not audible 
on earth, we undoubtingly believe, ascended as 
incense before the throne of God and the Lamb.— 
Annual Monitor. 





Some Extracts from the Journal of MARGARET 
Woops, who died at Stoke Newington, near 
London, in 1821. 


1774.—2d, 1st. Mo.—While encompassed in 
these bodies of clay, what trifling events tend to 
discompose us! Our happiness seems liable to be 
overset by every minute occurrence, and the least 
cross event disturbs that tranquillity of mind, with- 
out which true felicity can never be enjoyed. 
Surely this life is of little worth, when withdrawn 
from the prospect of a glorious immortality. It 
is thy blest province, O Religion, to sweeten the 
bitter cup of life, smooth the rugged paths which 
we are obliged to tread, and comfort the soul with 
a lively hope, that when freed from these taber- 
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nacles of clay, she may soar aloft into the regions 
of a blessed eternity. 

However discomposed, however afflicted y, 
may be, yet this hope still remains, a neyer-,). 
ing source of peace; and the mind that sincerely 
desires so to overcome every propensity to eyii 
as to be accepted in the sight of a most holy Gog. 
will feel a renewal of strength to get the better, 
all those passions which war against its peace 
and to run with patience the race thut is set be. 
fore it. 

When we take a view of that boundless Ricy. 
nity which awaits us, and contemplate the glories 
of a celestial kingdom, we can scarcely forbea: 
feeling surprise, that a soul destined for such , 
mansion, should be liable to be ruffled by the ip. 
significant things of this life. Yet so it is; pro- 
bably to keep us in that state of humility, which 
makes us sensible of the necessity of learning in 
the school of true wisdom; and that, feeling our 
own propensity to error, we may implore the 
grace which can alone enable us to overcome, and 
depend on that Power who is all-sufficient, and 
will preserve, in every temptation, the mind that 
diligently seeks counsel from Him. 

18th, 9th Mo.—The duty of many of us lies 
very much in scenes of active life, and various 
occupations may take up a considerable part of 
our time ; but in this hurry and bustle, without 
setting apart proper seasons for retirement, the 
mind is very apt to get bewildered, and too often 
settles in a false rest. We are ready to adopt 
opinions that are suited to our inclinations, with- 
out sufficiently examining their tendency, and 
occupy ourselves beside the proper business ; or 
suffer our minds to be engrossed by such things 
as make work only for repentance. This | at 
times experience to be my own case, and though 
I would by no means make the path of virtue 
appear dismal or gloomy, yet, 1 confess, I could 
never yet find it to be strewed with honeysuckles 
and roses, but have been rather inclined to en- 
brace the saying of our Saviour to his disciples; 
‘In the world ye shall have tribulation,”’* but in 
me peace. Great part of our happiness, while in 
this state of being, arises from a well-grounded 
hope of a glorious immortality; and though we 
are to receive with thankfulness the various un- 
deserved blessings that are bestowed upon us in 
terrestrial things, yet the uncertainty of their 
duration makes it improper that we should set 
our affections on them; but using the things o! 
this world as not abusing them, we should ex- 
deavour to maintain an equal mind in prosperity 
or adversity, and with humble resignation of 
heart, say, “ Thy will, O God, not mine be done: 
trusting that all things will work together for our 
good, and being anxiously solicitous about nothing, 
but that we may be established in righteousness, 
and gain admittance into that kingdom which will 
never end. 





* John xvi. 33. 
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idered the very dangerous situation 
of reece before their guide, and have 
been earnestly solicitous that such sin might not 
be laid to my charge. Darkness is likely to over- 
whelm them; and though for a time the warmth 

f imagination may carry them on, without their 
: reeiving that they have outrun their leader, yet 
they will soon find the necessity of his guidance, 
and having lost him, will not know which way to 
take. Though I have nothing of this sort to up- 
braid myself with, yet I have some reason to fear 
that I may have fallen into the contrary extreme, 
and instead of walking in the brightness of that 
light which is as a lantern to direct our steps, 
have loitered so far behind, as scarcely to be able 
to behold its glimmerings. Though I ever judge 
this to be the safer state, yet I have felt it preju- 
dicial to the health of the soul; and though “he 
that believeth shall not make haste,’ * vet neither 
must he suffer a lingering disposition to prevail, 
and stay so far behind his light, as to endanger 
its clearness being lessened. 





For Friends’ Review. 
MEMOIR OF THE LIFE OF JOHN MARSHALL, 


Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the U. States. 
(Concluded from page 497.) 


The ratification in 1795, of the treaty with En- 
gland, gave, as already intimated, great dissatis- 
faction to an active and powerful party in the 
United States. Only about twelve years had then 
elapsed, since the close of the revolutionary war ; 
and many of those who had taken part in that 
contest, were still in active life. Though the 
power of negotiating treaties, was by the Consti- 
tution clearly and unequivocally lodged with the 
l'resident, aud two-thirds of the Senators present ; 
and treaties thus made were declared to be the 
supreme law of the land; yet efforts were then 
made to defeat the arrangements with England, 
by inducing the House of Representatives to with- 
hold the requisite appropriations. As the person 
then in the executive chair, had been president of 
the convention which formed the Federal Consti- 
tion, and fully understood its provisions, he took 
a firm stand in favour of maintaining the appro- 
priate limits between the different departments 
of the government. The Senators from Virginia 
had refused to concur in the ratification of the 
treaty, and in the legislature of that state an 
effort was made, through the medium of an ex- 
pression of approbation relative to their action 
in the case, to exercise an influence upon the 
House of Representatives, in opposition to its ex- 
ecution. This subject, of course, involved a ques- 
tion of constitutional law; and such arguments 
as could be raised, to induce the House o Repre- 
sentatives to withhold the appropriations, were 
urged with all the ardor of excited feelings. John 
ae had been re-elected in that year, to the 
egislature of his native state, and brought the 
anni taia et ate ee 


* Isaiah xxviii. 16. 
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force of his penetrating mind, and accurate ac- 
quaintance with the principles of the Constitution, 
in support of a ‘measure on which the question 
of peace or war with Great Britain, was under- 
stood to be suspended. His argument on that 
subject is said to have been anadmirable display of 
the finest powers of reasoning, accompanied with 
an exhibition of the fullest comprehension of the 
history and scope of the Constitution, and of the 
public interests affected by the treaty. Its in- 
fluence was strongly marked on the resolution 
adopted by the legislature. Although the votes 
of the Senators were declared to be approved, yet 
the constitutionality or expediency of the treaty 
was not expressly questioned ; and the integrity, 
patriotism, and wisdom of the President of the 
United States, were explicitly acknowledged. 
The appropriations, for carrying the treaty into 
effect, were eventually voted, by a small majority, 
in the House of Representatives. 

In the year, 1797, John Marshall was selected, 
in conjunction with C. C. Pinckney and E. Gerry, 
by President Adams, on a difficult and responsi- 
ble mission to France. The war then raging be- 
tween England and France, seems to have han 
more than usually virulent. The cause of free- 
dom, in which the latter nation was professedly 
engaged, gave them a strong hold on the attach- 
ment of many of our people; and the animosities 
engendered by the war of the revolution, were 
still unextinguished in the minds of the more 
rash and violent class. Hence a strong inclina- 
tion was evinced to take part in the existing con- 
test. To this the policy of the first president was 
directly opposed ; and his line of procedure was 
adopted by his successor in office. But the tur- 
moil of parties, gave encouragement to some 
officers of the French government to resort to 
measures which greatly disturbed the harmony 
of their nation and ours, and. threatened a rupture 
between them. The mission in question was de- 
signed as an effort to prevent wh a catastrophe, 
and preserve the relations of peace. 

It is not designed to give in this hasty sketch, 
a narrative of the proceedings of these ministers, 
in the execution of their mission in France. It 
proved, as was to be expected, one of unusual 
difficulty, requiring the utmost firmness and pru- 
dence on their part. Though they were not allow- 
ed the privilege of negotiating with the govern- 
ment, nor accredited in the usual manner, they 
were enabled to present to the minister of foreign 
affairs, a defence of their own country, and a state- 
ment of the wrongs received, so clear and conclu- 
sive, as to render confutation impracticable. The 
letters on these subjects which they submitted to 
Talleyrand, have been usually attributed to John 
Marshall, and are sirongly marked with his sim- 
ple and masculine style, as well as with his direct 
and demonstrative reasoning. 

The controversy with France was eventually 
adjusted, though not through the agency of the 
subject of this memoir. He returned to his own 
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country in the summer of 1798, and immediatcly 
resumed his professional practice with a deter- 
mination to engage no further in political life. 

From this determination, however, he was in- 
duced to recede in consequence of the solicitation 
of the late President Washington, who sent for 
him to Mount Vernon, and urged upon him the 
critical relations of this country with the French 
nation, and requested that he would become a 
candidate for a seat in Congress. To this he re- 
luctantly assented, and was chosen a member of 
the House of Representatives in the spring of 
1799. Before the close of that year, it was his 
lot to announce to that body the death of his 
friend, whom he styled the patriot and sage of 
America. 


The session of Congress, in which he first took 
a seat, was the last which was held in Philadel- 
phia, and that body contained a large number of 
accomplished debaters. Of his standing among 
them Horace Binney gives the following account. 


“Tn a certain description of cases, those of 
which the law or the constitution formed the main 
ess he was confessedly the first man in the 

ouse. When he discussed them, he exhausted 
them; nothing more remained to be said, and the 
impression of his argument effaced that of every 
one else. Of this class, was the resolution of Mr. 
Livingston, impeaching an order of the executive, 
under a clause of the treaty with Great Britain, 
to surrender the person of Jonathan Robbins upon 
a charge of murder committed on board a British 
frigate. It was a question involving many of the 
greatest subjects that can be presented for debate, 
the construction of the treaty, the principles of 
the law of nations, the constitutional powers of 
the executive, and those also of the judicial de- 
partment. Upon such topics, however dark to 
others, his mind could by its own clear light 


—sit in the centre, and enjoy bright day. 


The speech which he delivered upon this question 
is believed to be the only one that he ever revised, 
and it was worthy of the care. It bas all the 
merits, and nearly all the weight, of a judicial 
sentence. It is throughout inspired by the purest 
reason, and the most copious and accurate learn- 
ing. It separates the executive from the judicial 
power by a line so distinct, and a discrimination 
so wise, that all can perceive and approve it. It 
demonstrated that the surrender was an act of 
political power which belonged to the executive ; 
and by excluding all such power from the grant 
of the constitution to the judiciary, it prepared a 
pillow of repose for that department, where the 
success of the opposite argument would . have 
planted thorns.”’ 


Ap instance of his independent action in con- 
gress is noticed in the case of an act, passed be- 
fore he became a member of the House, which has 
been usually styled the sedition law. Its enact- 
ment was deemed a strictly party measure, and 
upon the introduction of a resolution for the re- 


peal of the obnoxious section, the vote of John 
Marshall was recorded in the affirmative, While 
the names of all those with whom he usual] 
incided are found on the other side. 

His continuance in the House of Represent. 
tives was short; and he was soon placed at the 
head of the department of state. The contes 
then raging in Europe, was the cause of numerous 
acts on the part of both the belligerents, of whic) 
the people of the United States justly complained, 
While the object of the American governmen; 
unquestionably was to observe a strict neutrality 
in the controversy, and to maintain the relations 
of peace and friendship with both the contending 
parties, the jealousies excited by the existing cop. 
flict were ever ready to construe every act of 
friendship to the one as an evidence of hostility to 
the other. Hence the firmness with which Johy 
Marshall and his colleagues resisted the demands 
of the French government, was naturally attri. 
buted, under the influence of party feeling, ‘o an 
undue attachment to the British cause. By 
when his station as Secretary of State, assigned 
to him the duty of corresponding with the Ame. 
rican minister in England, his despatches clearly 
proved his readiness to vindicate the cause of his 
people against the encroachments of the English 
as well as against those of France. He boldly de. 
clared that the United States did not hold them. 
selves in any way responsible to France or to Great 
Britain, for their negotiations with the one or the 
other of these powers, but were ready to make 
amicable and reasonable explanations with either. 

The public life of John Marshall, previous to 
the completion of his forty-fifth year, had been 
passed either amidst the turmoil of arms, or on 
the arena of political or diplomatic controversy; 
but in the early part of the year 1801, he was ap- 
pointed to the first office, in the judicial depart- 
ment of the United States. To his selection for 
this important station, it is not improbable that 
his unanswerable defence of the Executive, in the 
case of Jonathan Robbins, essentially contributed. 

Previously to his appointment, tke constitution 
had been more frequently discussed in delibers- 
tive assemblies than in the Supreme Court of 
the United States. Circumstances had not then 
called for the intervention of that court upon 
questions opening the whole scheme of the Con 
stitution, and thereby determining the views for 
its interpretation ; nor had anything of previous 
occurrence established the meaning of some of the 
most important provisions which restrain the 
powers of the states. Though the language of the 
Constitution is probably as free from doubt or 
obscurity as the gencral language of a constitution 
permits, yet when we reflect on the variety of the 
subjects embraced, we need not be surprised, not 
does it detract from its merit, that its language 
required interpretation. When this appointment 
was made, many points of the greatest difficulty 
and delicacy had not received a judicial inter 
pretation. 
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It was to the duty of leading the highest court 
. the country in the adjudication of questions 
. the greatest magnitude, including a range of 
s yiries greater than that of any other judicial 
tribunal known to us, that John Marshall was 
called; and thirty-four years of unimpaired vigour 
were given to the work. The records of the court 
bear ample testimony to his industry and powers 
of labour. ‘There remain behind him nearly 
thirty volumes of copiously reasoned decisions, 

ater in difficulty and labour, than have pro- 
bably been made in any other court during the 
life of a single judge. Yet he participated in 
them all, and in those of the greatest difficulty, 
his pen has most frequently drawn up the judg- 
ment, And in the midst of his judicial labours 
he found time to compose and publish a life of 
Washington in five octavo volumes. 

“The day of Chief Justice Marshall’s appoint- 
ment,” says H. Binney, “ will ever be regarded 
as an epoch in the history of the constitution. 
The rules of its interpretation were still to be 
settled, and the meaning of its doubtful clauses 
to be fixed, by that authority which under the 
constitution is final, and some of them regarded 
nothing less than the action of states, and the 
government of a nation. To have erred, would 
have been to throw into disorder and convulsion 
the movements of the entire system. To have 
been suspected of incompetency, would have been 
to strike out the department from the hearts of 
the people, and to have left the union without a 
judiciary. What greater responsibility ever rested 
upon the judgments of a court? What greater 
triumph to human intellect and virtue, than ef- 
fectually to accomplish so great a work ?”’ 

John Marshall died in Philadelphia in the year 
1835, being then in his eightieth year. E. L. 





For Friends’ Review. 


PRINCE ALBERT AND THE INDUSTRIAL 
EXHIBITION. 


An exhibition of the products of the industry 
of the civilized world is an idea as remarkable 
for its novelty and vastness, as it is characteris- 
tic of the times in which we live. Apart from 
the impulse which it may be expected to give to 
the arts, its moral influence is eminently worthy 
of consideration. It is not merely that an im- 
mense collection, representing the progress of 
the age in mechanics, and the fruits o nius 
applied to the arts, is to be brought together— 
hor that men of all civilized countries are to be 
there assembled for the spreading of those inven- 
tions which tend to elevate the condition of our 
race. It is the change in the objects of national 
rivalry indicated by this exhibition, which gives 
to it its highest interest. Not in hostile array are 
the nations to meet, to contend for the palm of 
Victory achieved in blood; nor yet is it 
* Competition for fame to be purchased by 


the exhibition of learning or genius, applied to 





purposes which, however lofty in themselves, con- 
tribute directly to the happiness of comparatively 
few ; but this is a rivalry who shall manifest the 
greatest progress in those arts which add to the 
enjoyments and tend to the elevation of men in 
all the phases of social life. How recent is the 
period when mechanical occupations were deemed 
scarcely worthy of the notice of men of parts and 
station. How changed the scene, when in the 
most aristocratic metropolis in christendom, 
royalty itself calls around it men of the highest 
descent, and of the greatest intellectual endow- 
ments, to bestow well deserved honours on the 
products of the spindle, the loom, and the anvil, 
wherever employed. 

To promote the success of the exhibition, 
which is to be opened a year hence, the Mayor of 
London recently invited the Mayors of nearly 
every corporate town in the United Kingdom, to 
meet Prince Albert at the Mansion House. On 
that occasion the following speech was delivered. 
Considering the exalted station of the speaker, 
and the occasion, few occurrences, more indica- 
tive of the true progress of society have taken 
place in our day. Prince Albert said, 

‘‘Tt must, indeed, be most gratifying to me 
to find that a suggestion which I have thrown out, 
as appearing to me of importance at this time, 
should have met with such universal concurrence 
and approbation ; for this has proved to me that 
the view I took of the peculiar character and re- 
quirements of our age was in accordance with the 
feelings and opinions of the country. Gentle- 
men, I conceive it to be the duty of every edu- 
cated person closely to watch and study the time 
in which he lives, and as far as in him lies to add 
his humble mite of individual exertion to further 
the accomplishment of what he believes Provi- 
dence to have ordained. Nobody who has paid 
any attention to the particular features of our 
present era will doubt for a moment, that we are 
living at a period of most wonderful transition, 
which tends rapidly to accomplish that great end 
to which, indeed, all history points, the realiza- 
tion of the unity of mankind: not a unity which 
breaks down the limits and levels the peculiar 
characteristics of the different nations of the 
earth,—but rather a unity the result and product 
of those very national varieties and antagonistic 
qualities. The distances which separated the 
different nations and parts of the globe are grad- 
ually vanishing before the achievements of modern 
invention, and we can traverse them with incredi- 
ble ease; the languages of all nations are known, 
and their acquirements placed within the reach of 
everybody; thought is communicated with the 
rapidity, and even by the power, of lightning. 
On the other hand, the great principle of division 
of labour, which may be called the moving power 
of civilization, is being extended to all branches 
of Science, Industry and Art. Whilst formerly 
the greatest mental energies strove at universal 
knowledge, and that knowledge was confined to 
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the few, now they are directed to specialities, and 
in these, again, even to the minutest points,— 
but the knowledge acquired becomes at once the 
property of the community at large. Whilst for- 
merly discovery was wrapped in secrecy, the pub- 
licity of the present day causes that no sooner is 
a discovery or invention made than it is already 
improved upon and surpassed by competing efforts. 
The products of all quarters of the globe are 
placed at our disposal, and we have only to choose 
which is the best and cheapest for our purposes ; 
and the powers of production are intrusted to the 
stimulus of competition, and capital. So, man is 
approaching a more complete fulfilment of that 
great and sacred mission, which he has to perform 
in this world; his reason being created after the 
image of God, he has to use it to discover the 
laws by which the Almighty governs his creation; 
and by making these laws his standard of action 
to conquer nature to his use—himself a divine 
instrument. Science discovers these laws of 
power, motion, and transformation—Industry 
applies them to the raw matter, which the earth 
yields us in abundance, but which becomes valu- 
able only by knowledge—Art teaches us the im- 
mutable laws of beauty and symmetry, and gives 
to our productions, forms in accordance with them. 
Gentlemen, the exhibition of 1851 is to give us 
a true test and a living picture of the point of 
developement at which the whole of mankind has 
arrived in this great task, and a new starting 
point from which all nations will be able to direct 
their further exertions. I confidently hope that 
the first impression, which the view of this vast 
collection will produce upon the spectator will be 
that of deep thankfulness to the Almighty for 
the blessings which he has bestowed upon us 
already here below; and the second, the convic- 
tion that they can only be realized, in proportion 
to the help which we are prepared to render to 
each othcr; therefore, only by peace, love, and 
ready assistance, not only between individuals, 
but between the nations of the earth. This be- 
ing my conviction, I must be highly gratified to 
see here assembled the magistrates of all the im- 
portant towns of the realm, sinking all their lo- 
eal, and possibly political, differences—the repre- 
sentatives of the different political opinions of the 
country—and the representatives of the different 
foreign nations—to-day representing only one in- 
terest. Gentlemen, my original plan had been 
to carry out this undertaking with the help of 
the Society of Arts of London, which had long 
and usefully laboured in this direction, and by 
the means of private capital and enterprise. You 
have wished it otherwise, and declared that it was 
a work which the British peopleas a whole ought 
to undertake. I at once yielded to your wish,— 
feeling that it proceeded from a patriotic, noble, 
and generous spirit. On your courage, perse- 
verance, and liberality the undertaking now en- 
tirely depends. I feel the strongest confidence 
in these qualities of the British people, and am 


sure that they will repose confidence in then. 
selves—confidence that they will honourably not 
tain the contest of emulation, and will nobly cay. 
ry out their proffered hospitality to their fore; 
competitors. We, Her Majesty’s Commission. 
ers, are quite alive to the innumerable difficulties 
which we shall have to overcome in carrying out 
the scheme; but having confidence in you and jp 
our own zeal and perseverance at least, we require 
only your confidence in us to make us contemplate 
the result without any apprehension.” 





NEW PRINTING MACHINE. 


Several gentlemen connected with the press jy 
Paris, and the head of a large printing establish. 
ment in Scotland, assembled on Saturday at the 
manufactory of M. de Coster, to witness the per. 
formance of a new printing machine, invented by 
M. Worms. The machine, from its simplicity 
and the mode of execution, promises to cause 
total revolution in printing. It occupies a much 
smaller space than the edi which are now in 
use at some of the great printing establishments 
in Paris and London, costs less than half the price 
at which one of those can be had, and is free from 
the tapes and other guiders, which frequently get 
out of order, and occasion considerable delay. {t 
requires only the labour of three men to feed it, 
and receive the work as it is thrown off, whereas 
from 12 to 16 are required with each of the ma- 
chines that it is expected to replace. From its 
simplicity and comparative compactness, the force 
of steam, as a moving power, may also in some 
cases be dispensed with, as it can be worked by 
hand. This new machine, which is called rots- 
tive, does not print from the types, but from 
stereotype, and this is the most extraordinary part 
of the process. In the ordinary process of sterec- 
typing, several hours are required, for the material 
used for receiving the impression of the type, and 
which serves as the mould in which the stere0- 
type is cast, must be carefully and slowly dried. 
The mould for the stereotype by this new process 
is made of a few sheets of tissue paper with 4 
couple of sheets of common paper at the back to 
give a certain degree of strength. The paper's 
wetted to the proper degree, and then pressed 
upon the type. The impression is perfect. The 
mould is then dried, which is the work only of a 
few minutes, and placed on a cylinder, with 
sufficient space between it and an outer case t0 
receive the metal. This metal, which is very li 
quid, and which is prepared in a peculiar wy, 
flows rapidly and evenly over every part of the 
mould, and by the application of a cold wet sponge 
to the exterior, it becomes almost instantly solid. 
The mould is then removed and transferred to the 
cylinder of the machine ready for printing. {ue 
part of the plate fits in exactly to a groove made 
to receive it, and the other part is held by screws 
The whole of the stereotyping does not occupy 
more than from fifteen to twenty-five minutes 
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ion of the machine differs entirely from 

aie hitherto invented. There is no laying 
on of the sheets to be printed. A continuous sheet 
of paper equal to 2,000 or more sheets of a news- 
per, is rolled on a cylinder, and, as the machine 
carte, the plate on the printing cylinder is fed, 
and by the action of the machine itself the paper 
js divided at the proper place into sheets of the 
desired size, and each sheet is folded at the same 
time. The paper which reccives the impression 
‘s not wetted, as in other printing processes ; it is 
placed on the cylinder as it comes from the paper 
maker, but so certain and regular is the pressure, 
that the impression on this dry paper is equal, if 
not superior, to that obtained upon damped paper 
in the ordinary way. There is an index affixed to 
the machine, to indicate the rate at which it goes, 
by the number of sheets thrown off. When the 


continuous sheet, equal to two thousand copies of 


a journal, is exhausted, the cylinder is replaced 
by another, and soon. It is said that as many 
as fifteen thousand copies of a journal can be 
printed in an hour by this machine. The gentle- 
men who witnessed the process on Saturday ex- 
pressed their admiration of it, and could see no 
defects which a very little practice will not re- 
move. The great advantages of this new inven- 
tion are, economy in the outlay for the machine, 
the cost of which is only 25,000 fr., while the 
machine of the Patrie, which has excited so much 
notice, cost 60,000 fr. ; the immense saving in 
type, for the type itself, being used only for the 
stereotyping process, under goes scarcely any 
wear, and, instead of renewing a fount every year, 
twenty years’ service by this process could scarcely 
reduce the sharpness of the letters; economy in 
labour, and rapidity of execution, almost without 
the possibility of delay from derangement in the 
machine.—Galignani’s Messenger. 





THE VALUE OF BIRDS. 
Sportsmen, Beware.—The last Legislature en- 
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bipeds, yet experience has taught farmers and 
gardeners the economic value of birds. 

There are no such indefatigable entomologists 
as birds. Audubon and Wilson never hunted for 
specimen birds with the perseverance that birds 
themselves exhibit in their researches. They de- 

ture the air, penetrate every nook and corner 
of thicket, hedge and shrubbery, they search the 
bark, pierce the dead wood, glean the surface of 
the soil, watch for the spade-trench, and follow 
the furrow after worms and larve. A single bird 
in one season destroys millions of insects for its 
own food and for that of its nest. No computa- 
tion can be made of the insects which birds de- 
your. We do not think of another scene more 
inspiriting than the plowing season, in this respect. 
Bluebirds are in the tops of trees practicing the 
scales, crows are cawing as they lazily swing 
through the air towards their companions in the 
tops of distant dead and dry trees; robins and 
blackbirds are wide awake, searching every clod 
that the plough turns, and venturesome almost to 
the farmer’s Teale Even boys relent, and seem 
touched by the birds’ appeal to their confidence, 
and until small fruits come, spare the birds. 
Bobolinks begin to appear, the buffoon among 
birds, and half sing and half vo How our 


young blood sparkled amid such scenes, we could 


| not tell why; neither why we cried without sor- 


row or laughed without mirth, but only from a 
ly e sympathy with that which was beautiful 
| sad Haina — independant. 





EARLY DISCOVERY OF GOLD IN CALIFORNIA. 


In the voyage of Captain George Shelvock, who 
visited California, in August, 1721, the following 
curious statement, concerning the appearance of 
gold in that country, is made :— 

“The eastern coast of that part of California, 
which I had sight of, appears to be mountainous, 
barren, and sandy, but, nevertheless, the soil about 


acted that it shall not be lawful in the State of Puerto, Segure, and (very likely in most of the 
New Jersey for any person to shoot, or in any | valleys) is a rich black mould, which, as you turn 
other manner to kill or destroy, except upon his | it fresh up to the sun, appears as if mingled with 


own premises, any of the following description of 
birds: the night or mosquito hawk, chimney swal- 
low, martin or swift, whippoorwill, cuckoo, king- 
bird or bee martin, woodpecker, claip or highhole, 
catbird, wren, bluebird, meadow lark, brown 
thresher, dove, fire-bird or summer redbird, hang- 
ing bird, ground robin or chewink, boblink or 
rice bird, robin, snow or chipping bird, sparrow, 
Carolina lit, warbler, blackbird, bluejay, and the 
_— owl. - penalty is five dollars for each 
ence, or i 
bide ae ie " destruction of the eggs of such 
What's a bird good for? What dainty senti- 
mentalism has set a stupid Legislature at such 
enactments? Not so fast. Although we should 
greatly respect a legislature that had the human- 
y to think of birds among other constituent 


| gold dust, some of which we endeavoured to wash 
and purify from the dirt; but though we were a 
little prejudiced against the thoughts that it could 
be possible that this metal should be so promis- 
cuously and universally mingled with common 
earth, yet we endeavoured to cleanse and wash 
the earth from some of it, and the more we did, 
the more it appeared like gold. In order to be 
farther satisfied, I brought away some of it, which 
we lost, in our confusions in China. But be that 
as it will, it is very probable that this country 
abounds in metals of all sorts, although the in- 
habitants had no utensils or ornaments of any 
metals whatever, which is no wonder, since they 
are so perfectly ignorant in all arts.” (See Har- 
ris’s Collections of Voyages, vol. 1, p. 233, edit. 
1744). 
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EVENING CLASSES FOR YOUNG MEN IN LONDON. 


We have seen a small pamphlet, entitled 
“The Prospectus and the First Year’s Report 
of the Metropolitan Committee for Establishing 
Evening Classes for Young Men in London and 
the Suburbs,” which we deem well worthy a 
brief notice. It refers to the classes for Latin, 
Greek, Mathematics, Writing, Drawing, English, 
modern Continental Languages, and the various 
branches of science, established in different parts 
of the metropolis, and conducted by clergymen 
of the established church. It is interesting to 
observe the steady advance that there has been 
in the number of the students or scholars—the 
courses of lectures which have been delivered, in 
addition to the classes for private instruction— 
and the number of gentlemen, both of the clergy 
and laity, who appear to be engaged in the effort, 
or ready to render their gratuitous assistance. 
The terms are so low, as to admit working me- 
chanics to the classes; and these are not only 
permitted, but invited to attend, as well as clerks, 
shopmen, warehousemen and others. The insti- 
tution, it appears, has not been obtruded on the 
public attention by frequent advertisements, from 
motives of prudence and economy, and we very 
readily, therefore, lend our aid to make it more 
extensively known. We may possibly refer to 
it again more particularly, as we have only time 
at present to give to it this passing notice; but 
we cannot help uttering, however hastily, one 
word of recommendation, and wishing the “‘ Me- 
tropolitan Evening Classes” prosperity and suc- 
cess.—S. S. Journal. 





MINERAL CAVE IN WISCONSIN. 
The Madison (Wis.) Argus publishes a state- 


ment showing that there is, in that vicinity, a 
huge cave containing immense deposits of lead and 
copper. The quantity of lead seen in a distance 
of three miles only, (cave distance—perhaps three 
hundred yards,) was computed at about 200,000 
tons. The discovery created great excitement at 
Foxtown, near the cave, and preparations for the 
erection of smelting furnaces were immediately 
made.—Jour. of Com. 





TRUMAN H. SAFFORD. 


When the late Dr. Bowditch gave the first 
English translation to the Mechanique Celeste of 
La Place, there were but twelve men in all Great 
Britain who could read the work with any toler- 
able facility. It was pronounced by Prof. Play- 
fair the highest point to which man had yet as- 
cended in the scale of pure intellectual attainment. 
The mathematical prodigy, T. H. Safford, now 
under the tuition of Prof. Pierce, of Harvard 
College, uses the Mechanique Celeste as a text- 
book. He is fourteen years old, and expects in 
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about a year and a half to complete his course in 
Analytical Mechanics. He is in advance of th. 
College course, and has but one fellow pupil 
Up to the present time, young Safford has fully 
realized his early promise of extraordinary sealer 
as a geometer; but the growth of his body docs 
not correspond with that of his intellect, and fear, 
are entertained that he is not gaining that robust 
health which contributes so much to the efficiency 
of a strong mind. Should he, however, unde 
careful physical training, attain to vigorous health 
and mature years, he may, like the author of the 
work he is now so rapidly mastering, enter upon 
untrodden paths of original research, and pour 
flood of light on the world of science.—Proyj. 
dence Journal. 
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We have introduced into this week’s number, some 
observations of a medical professor, on a subject 
which is in itself deeply interesting to the friends of 
reform in the treatment of criminals. Though the 
Editor has had no practical acquaintance with the 
management of penitentiaries, he is not on that ac- 
count less solicitous for their success. The people 
of Pennsylvania, have the reputation of having led 
the way in the melioration of the penal code ; and 
of course her citizens must have no ordinary inte- 
rest in giving to the penitentiary system all the ef- 
ficiency of which it is susceptible. They, of course, 
should willingly listen to any reasonable sngges- 
tions which may lead to improvements, or to the 
detection of existing defects in the system. 


It is well known, and generally acknowledged, 
that persons whose departure from moral rectitude 
subjects them to the penalties of the law, are often 
marked by eccentricities of character, which render 
their rationality somewhat questionable, even when 
no decided evidence of insanity can be discovered. 
And perhaps we should not be far from the truth if 
we should conclude that many of the offences which 
are visited by penitentiary discipline, are the result 
of passions and propensities which are in part ex 
cited by an incipient insanity, Hence we may 
reasonably conjecture, that among the inmates o! a 
prison there will be a greater proportion of indi- 
viduals, than in the community at large, who have 
an innate or constitutional proclivity to mental dis 
ease. If this supposition may be admitted, it seems 
to follow as a necessary conclusion, that to make 
our penitentiaries what they are intended to te, 
places of moral reformation, it is essentially neces 
sary that the system should be so constituted as, if 
possible, to prevent, or, at all events, not to promote 
the development of the latent germs of insanity. 
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Another important object of the system ought to 
be, to afford to the prisoners such treatment, that 
upon being discharged, they may not only be un- 
known to their fellow prisoners, but be, as far as 
racticable, clear of any peculiarities which will 


mark them as the tenants of a prison, in the eyes of 


those with whom they must necessarily associate. 
Now if a prisoner, spending two or three years in 
confinement, sees and hears nothing beyond the 
walls of his cell, his ignorance of the world will 
necessarily expose him to the suspicions of his in- 
quisitive and uncharitable companions. These 
things may be reflected upon by those concerned in 
such affairs. A word to the wise is sufficient. 





The memoir of the life of John Marshall, the con- 
clusion of which is given in this week’s number, 
was borrowed from the Eulogium of Horace Binney, 


' which was published soon after Judge Marshall’s 


death. The narrative being greatly abridged, the 
language was necessarily, in many places, entirely 
changed. The subject of that memoir had no con- 
nection with the Society of Friends, and his prin- 


ciples differed wideiy from ours; yet we can cheer- 


fully award to him the character of a pious man, 
sincerely embracing the doctrines of Christianity 
according to his view of them. 

Standing, as he does, the unrivalled expositor of 
American constitutional law, whose decisions on 
many of the most intricate and difficult cases must 
remain as beacons in the course of future expositors, 
this brief notice of his life, will, it is presumed, 
prove acceptable to such of our readers as have not 


the opportunity of perusing a more particular ac- 
count. 


T. H. Sarrorp.—In the 12th and 13th numbers 
of our first volume, we gave some account, extracted 
from Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal, of the extraor- 
dinary performances of this remarkable youth. The 
answers which he gave in a very short time to nu- 
merous mathematical questions, not only show his 
possession of an astonishing power of calculation 
and of memory, but they prove that he must have 
been familiar with the principles on which the so- 
lutions depended. The problems were indeed such 
as a mathematician of moderate attainments might 
readily solve by taking the necessary time. But 
young Safford usually produced the result in less 
time than an ordinary scholar would require to 
arrange the plan of solution. It appears from the 
brief notice which we publish this week, that his 
unrivalled powers are still expanding. It is very 
questionable whether the Mecanique Celeste, of La 
Place, probably the most profound mathematical 
work in existence, has ever before been attacked, 
not to say, read and understood, by a boy of four- 
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teen. There is, however, reason to fear that this 
singular lad, may, like some other precocious geni- 
uses who have gone before him, waste his physical 
powers by an undue exertion of the intellect, and 
sink into an early grave. 





Marriep,—On Fourth day, the Ist inst., at 
Friends’ Meeting House on Twelfth street, James 
Carey, of Baltimore, to Susanna B., daughter of 
Thomas Kimber, of this city. 


Drep,—In this city, on the Ist inst., Grorcr 
Witiiams, a member of Philadelphia Monthly, 
Meeting, in the 85th year of his age. This dear 
Friend maintained through a long life, an un- 
blemished character, being from youth to age an 
active and useful member of civil and religious so- 
ciety. He was one of whom it may be said, that 
his virtues were more felt than seen. 


, On the 17th of Ninth mo. last, Racnet, 
daughter of Matthew Lowder, aged 19 years, a 
member of White Lick Monthly Meeting, Ladies 
During her illness she remarked, “that if she should 
be favored to recover, she would spend more time 
in reading the Holy Scriptures, and less in needless 
work. Near her close, her voice was raised in sup- 
plication,—‘‘ Lord Jesus be pleased to hear our fer- 
vent prayer—pardon all my sins, and prepare me 
for thyself. I have given up all—every thing in 
this world—for thy sake. If it please thee, be with 
me, and enable me to put my whole trust in thee 
alone.” 








, At his residence in Raysville, Henry Co., 
Indiana, on the 22d of Third month last, Henry 
Jay, son of the late John Jay, of Miami Co., Ohio., 
aged 23 years. He was affected with a disease of 
the lungs for about eighteen months, and bore a 
tedious illness with exemplary patience. Though 
regarded by most of his acquaintances as an orderly 
young man, yet when brought to a sick bed, the 
unflattering witness for truth brought into his view 
many things to be condemned and repented of. 
Through the adorable mercy and loving kindness of 
his Redeemer, he was enabled before his close to 
say that he had “subdued anxiety ’’—that Death 
had no sting, and the Grave would eve no victory. 





FOREIGN ITEMS. 


At a recent sale of autographs, &c., in London, 
a letter of George Fox, (signed G. F. only,) 
brought 17 dollars; a beautiful letter of Dr. 
Franklin, a charming illustration of Campbell’s 
line, 
“With Franklin grasp the lightning’s fiery wing,”’ 


describing the manner of his discovery, sold for 
16 dollars; a letter of William Penn brought 10 
dollars. 


An Englishman officially employed on the 
fronticr of Persia, has recently visited the re- 
markable sites of Lower Chaldea. He carefull 
examined the ruins now called Werka, whic 
represent “ Ur of the Chaldees,” the birth-place 
of Abraham. They are of great extent, and of 
extraordinary interest. A vast number of ancient 
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coffins of baked clay, highly glazed, and covered 
with figures of men in relief, were discovered in 
one spot; a moderately-sized water jar was also 
attached to each coffin. Gold ornaments and 
other Chaldean relics were said to be frequently 
found in them. Numerous bricks covered wit 

cunciform characters were brought away, and 
several fragments of a hexagonal clay cylinder, 
inscribed with a long historical record, similar to 
that found by Dr. Layard at Nineveh. Werka 
is still traditionally known as the birth-place of 
Abraham, and its identity with Ur of the Chal- 
dees is established beyond the reach of cavil. 
The ruins have hitherto been unvisited by any 
European, in consequence of the inundation of 
the surrounding country, and the dangerous 


neighbourhood of an Arab tribe. 


Dr. Layard is prosecuting his researches at 
Nineveh with energy and great success. He has 
effected an entrance into a room of the old Nim- 
roud palace, containing an extraordinary assort- 
ment of relics ; shields, patera, bowls, crowns, 
cauldrons, and ornaments in ivory and mother of 
pearl. The vessels are formed of a kind of cop- 
per or rather bronze ; some perfectly preserved 
and as bright as gold, when the rust is removed. 


“ Major Rawlinson has recently read a highly 
interesting paper before the Asiatic Society, on 
the Babylonian and Assyrian inscriptions. He 
explained by what process these inscriptions had 
been rendered legible. There were in Persia 
a vast number of inscriptions, composed in three 
languages, and expressed by three different alpha- 
bets. The languages were the Persian, Scythic 
and Babylonian. The Persian inscriptions were 
comparatively easy, being written in a language 
closely allied to the Sanscrit, and the alphabet 
being sufficiently regular. These were first 
deciphered, and the key thus obtained was ap- 
plied to the Babylonian. A list of 80 proper 
names was soon obtained, of which the approxi- 
mate pronunciation was known from the corres- 
ponding names in the Persian inscription ; and 
from these names an alphabet was drawn up, 
giving the value of about 100 Babylonian charac- 
ters. A diligent collation of inscriptions has 
enabled the learned antiquarian to increase the 
number to 150, which is the present extent of 
his acquaintance with the Assyrian and Baby- 
lonian writings. Having procured paper casts 
of a vast number of Babylonian inscriptions, he 
had with great labour been enabled to ascertain 
certainly the meaning of more than 500 standard 
words in the language; and he is now prepared 
to interpret the histerical inscriptions pretty 
closely, and to ascertain the general purport of 
any record, of whatever age or subject. Much is 
still to be done, as the words yet known do not 
constitute a tenth part of those used in the in- 
scriptions of Assyria and Babylonia. 

After giving a sketch of the results obtained 
from these sources, Major Rawlinson thus con- 
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cluded his lecture—“ Nations whom we hare 
hitherto viewed through the dim mediyy of 
mythology or of tradition, now take their definite 
places in history; but before we can affiligs 
these nations on any sure ethnographica] grounds 
—before we can trace their progress to civilization 
or their relapse into barbarism—before we esti. 
mate the social phases through which they hare 
passed—before we can fix their chronology, iden 
tify their monarchs, or even individual.ze each 
king’s career, much patient labour must be ¢. 
countered, much ingenuity must be exercised, 
much care must be bestowed on collateral as we)) 
as on intrinsic evidence ; and above all, instead of 
the fragmentary materials which are at present 
alone open to our research, we must have cop. 
secutive monumental data, extending at leas 
over the ten centuries which precede the reign of 
Cyrus the Great.” (, 





For Friends’ Review. 


MARITIME DISCOVERIES. 
(Continued from page 524.) 

It is well known that the North American con- 
tinent was first brought to the knowledge of 
modern Europeans, under the banners of England, 
during the reign of Henry VII.; but that many 
years passed away before any efforts were made 
by the English to colonize it. Whether the 
papal donation to Spain had any influence on the 
opinions or actions of Henry, it does not appear 
that he, or either of his three immediate succes- 
sors, adopted any measures to secure to the Brit 
ish crown the possession of the land discovered 
by Cabot. 

Upon the accession of Elizabeth to the Eng- 
lish throne, the spirit of maritime adventure re- 
ceived a fresh impetus. The intercourse between 
England and Spzin, during the reign of her sis- 
ter, brought the English into a more intimate 
acquaintance with the value and extent of the 
discoveries in the New World. A patent was 
granted, in 1578, to Sir Humphrey Gilbert, 
authorizing him to take possession of all remote 
and barbarous lands, not occupied by any Chris- 
tian prince and people ; vesting in him, bis heirs, 
and assigns for ever, the absolute right in the 
soil of those countries of which he should take 
possession ; to hold of the crown of England by 
homage, on payment of one-fifth part of the gold 
and silver ore found there. This being the firs 
charter, granted by the English crown, for the 
establishment of a colony in the western world, 
was the model on which the subsequent patents 
were framed. The article respecting gold and 
silver ore seems to have been copied into them 
all. And here we perceive that this charter te 
eognizes no right, in the uncivilized and pags 
aborigines, to the soil of the land on which they 
lived. By what means did the English Queet 
become possessed of the right, which she s0 = 
bestowed on Gilbert and his heirs? The psp 
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t was not made to the English crown ; and 
it had been, a protestant Queen could not make 
‘+ the foundation of a right to divest the native 
inhabitants of their immemorial possessions. 

The truth appears to be, that the validity of 
the donations made by Eugene IV. and Alexan- 
der VI., was not called in question when they 
were made; and as they operated injuriously 
upon none but pagan and barbarous nations, the 
usurpation was not likely to be closely scruti- 
nized, in the early periods of the reformation. 
Hence, Elizabeth and her counsellors, probably 
admitted, as an unquestionable truth, that the 
lands occupied by uncivilized and heathen nations 
might be justly seized by any Christian people, 
provided they did not, by such seizure, interfere 
with the claims of any other Christians. This 
principle had been established by the usage of 
the navigators of Europe, originally, as it seems, 
on the papal donations, and it was much easier 
for the court of Elizabeth to receive it as a set- 
tled usage, than to prove its correctness by rea- 
soning, or to find another more capable of defence. 

The injustice of seizing, without compensation, 
upon the lands occupied by a sparse and roving 
population, can receive but little palliation from 
the argument, that the earth is designed to be 
peopled, and that to support its inhabitants, it 
ought to be cultivated ; and hence no people can 
be justified in retaining large tracts of unculti- 
vated forests as hunting ground, to the exclusion 
of an industrious and agricultural race. The 
natives of the American forests certainly pos- 
sessed an extent of country which they could not, 
for centuries, have used for agricultural pur- 
poses ; but experience has fully proved that the 
value which those people always set upon their 
land is so small, that an agricultural people can 
always purchase of them, without violence or 
fraud, what lands they can readily spare, on 
terms far below their worth to the purchasers. In 
fact, a thousand or ten thousand acres of land are 
worth less toa wandering Indian, than a tenth- 
part of the quantity, to a civilized European. 
The wandering hunter may therefore receive, as 
exchange for a tract of hunting ground, a com- 
pensation more than equivalent to what he gives 
up, and the cost to the purchaser bear a very in- 
significant ratio to the value obtained. Hence 
they have a wide margin between them, for the 
hegotiation of a purchase. 
dvine ee no sophistry * justify the 

ns in iati 
to themselves, all the land which they found. i 
Cara of the natives. If the patentces pur- 
of the aborigines, the lands on which they 
pro oy a as it is well known many of 
» 1 does np 
ear eal ap Ua et 
in the charter of Bitton ie been absolute, 

Tn 1606 James I. granted to two companies 

7 ’ 
termed the London and Plymouth companies, the 


right of soil to 20,000 square miles of American 
territory, without recognizing in the native in- 
habitants any right or titlewhatever. These ter- 
ritories were to be located between the latitudes 
of 34 and 45 degrees north. Three years after- 
wards a new patent was granted by the same 
monarch, vesting in the patentees, in absolute 
property, the lands extending two hundred miles 
along the coast from the mouth of James river, 
to the northward, and as far to the south, and u 
into the country, west and northwest, to the Paci- 
fic ocean. I find in those donations no explana- 
tion of the right on which the king founded his 
authority, to confer on his own subjects the ab- 
solute ownership of tracts of land, the extent and 
occupancy of which were equally unknown. 

The Puritans who, in the autumn of 1620, 
landed, from the Mayflower, on the rock of Ply- 
mouth, were probably the earliest colonists in the 
new world, who purchased from the natives the 
lands on which they fixed their abode. Yet they 
took possession first and negotiated afterwards. 
The negotiation, however, appears to have been 
managed to mutual satisfaction. Still it does not 
appear that a legal title was understood to be 
derived from this Indian purchase. The grants 
of the crown were regarded as the origin of the 
right by which the new settlers held their lands 
in the western world. But the origin of the royal 
title itself does not appear to have excited any 
particular inquiry. 

The donations of Eugene IV. and Alexander 
VI., of the lands occupied by barbarous and 
heathen nations, if admitted in their full extent, 
would have excluded the English from the newly 
discovered countries; for these grants were exclu- 
sively to the crowns of Portugal and Spain. But 
we should probably do no injustice to the charac- 
ters of Elizabeth and the first three Stuarts, if 
we suppose they had sufficient regard for the 
authority of the Pope, to admit the validity of 
his donation, so far as to vest, in the Christian 
discoverer, a right to the territories occupied by 
uncivilized and pagan nations; and, at the same 
time, a sufficient baie of protestant independ- 
ence, to reject the exclusive donation to Portugal 
and Spain. A claim founded simply on the right 
of discovery, does not reach the case. Between 
the maritime powers, this principle, to a moderate 
extent, may be defended upon reasonable grounds; 
but against the rights of the natives, the original 
discoverers and actual occupants of the land, it is 
totally unavailing. 

As the prior right of the natives was too obvi- 
ous to escape the notice of reflecting and consci- 
entious men, the example of the Plymouth colony 
was followed by many others. A number of 
purchases from the Indians were made before 
William Penn became the proprietor of Pennsyl- 
vania; and the easy terms on which these trans- 
fers could be effected, rendered it a matter of 
policy, as well as of justice, to obtain, in this 
manner, the seil on which the colonists located 
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themselves. So fully has the right of the natives, 
to the land they occupy, been at length acknowl- 
edged, that it is believed the Indian title to their 
land, has not in any instance been extinguished, 
under the authority of the United States, with- 
out at least some sort of purchase. It is ardently 
to be wished that truth would warrant the asser- 
tion that these purchases were always fair and 
honourable. 

But as the papal donations appear to have cast 
a cloud over the people of Europe, protestant as 
well as popish, so the rights of prior discovery 
seem to have obscured the perception of their 
American descendants, in relation to the rights 
of the natives ; even where those rights are most 
fully admitted. If the right of prior discovery 
did not confer a title to the lands occupied by 
the natives, it was understood to confer an exclu- 
sive privilege to purchase those lands. Where 
extensive tracts of American forest were parceled 
out by royal patents, the patentees, whatever 
force they might assign to the rights of the abo- 
rigines, would necessarily claim an exclusive 
authority to purchase of them. Of course a sale 
made by the natives, of lands within the limits 
of a patent, to any other purchasers, would be 
deemed invalid ; not so much from the want of 
power in the natives to sell, as from the incapa- 
city of the purchasers to receive. The price at 
which the natives always disposed of their lands, 
being greatly below their actual value in the view 
of civilized men, the privilege of buying from 
them was naturally regarded as an important 
one. 

But this exclusive privilege of purchasing the 
Indian lands, had no necessary operation upon 
their rights of possession, on the purposes to 
which that possession should be applied, or on 
the time during which it should be retained. Its 
only effect on the natives was to deprive them of 
the advantage of competition among the pur- 
chasers of these lands. In consequence of this 
regulation, they were obliged to sell, if they sold 
at all, to such only as were privileged to buy. 
Hence, their right to the soil was considered as 
a modified right. But Ido not find that this 
modification was, until recently, understood to 
extend to any thing else than the sale of their 
lands. The authority to retain, and occupy their 
lands, according to their own choice and views 
of advantage, remained unimpaired. Nor was 
their right to refuse to sell, us long as they chose 
so to do, called in question. 

In a conference between President Washington 
and several chiefs of the Seneca nation, about 
the year 1794, he assured them that they had 
power to sell or to refuse to sell their remaining 
reservations. Observing, however, that they 
could sell to those only who had the right to buy. 
The writer of this article also saw, a few years 
ago, in possession of the chiefs at Alleghany, a 
declaration of President Jefferson, written on 
parchment, assuring them of the possession of 
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their remaining lands as long as they chose to 
retain them. In or near the year 1819 Pre, 
dent Monroe gave his advice to the same people 
with the signature of J. ©. Ualhoun, to diyig, 
their lands and hold them in severalty, ag th, 
white people do. Ina convention between the 
United States and the State of Georgia, in th. 
year 1802, the former stipulated to extinguis 
in favour of the state, the Indian title to al] the 
land lying within the chartered limits of Georgia 
whenever it could be done in a peaceable manner. 
and upon reasonable terms. ‘This certainly in. 
plied a right in the natives to retain the posses. 
sion as long as they chose so to do. In 1810, 
Judge Johnson remarked, in a case before the 
Supreme Court, that “innumerable treaties 
formed with these people acknowledge them ty 
be an independent people, and the uniform pri. 
tice of acknowledging their right of soil, by pur. 
chasing of them, and restraining all persons 
from encroaching on their territory, makes it up. 
necessary to insist on their right of soil.” 6 
Cranch 146. 
(To be continued.) 





INFLUENCE OF SOLITARY CONFINEMENT ON THE 
MIND. 


Dr. Given’s Report to the Inspectors of the Eastern 
State Penitentiary. 


The same causes which are declared to impair 
the physical health of the inmates of the Eastern 
State Penitentiary, viz. hygienic defects in the 
construction of the cells, unhealthy avocations, 
long sentences, &c., are believed also to produce 
an indirect effect on the mind, with additional 
privations which act directly on the mind itself. 

Amongst these latter, Dr. Given has classed— 
deficient social intercourse with virtuous persons, 
want of sufficient care in the distribution of books 
adapted to the capacity or mental condition of the 
convict ; a too great dread of informing prisoners 
of the passing occurrences of the day ; a too com- 
plete severance of the domestic ties, whereby 
visits from virtuous relatives, and even corres 
pondence with them, is rigidly restricted, together 
with the interdiction of harmless amusements, 
such as music, &c., to beguile the lonely hours, 
not devoted to labour. Upon these several poits, 
the Doctor has made some humane, and to 0s, 
excellent practical suggestions. With the facts 
before the public, he thinks it would be folly to 
deny that there is an undue development of 10- 
sanity in the prison at Cherry Hill; though the 
difference between itand other establishments, be 
does not believe to be as great as the oppovenls 
of the separate system have declared it to be. 


This, however, is a matter of but little cons 
quence, as the condition of other institutions wou 
not justify Pennsylvania in permitting her cl 
victs to die or go crazy to an undue extent, pr~ 
vided she had the means in her power to prevent 
such consequences. In this view of the subject 
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_ intercourse, our cherished Pennsylvania system 
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EEE GEER EERIE 
Dr. Given does not waste his ammunition upon | stirring events, must certainly disturb the balance 
other institutions or systems, but proceeds in a| of his mind. 

A more free intercourse between the prisoner 
and his virtuous relatives and friends, than has 
heretofore been permitted, is also recommended 
as a means of infinite good to both the mind and 
morals of the isolated convict. Visits from near 
relatives are, we understand, rarely granted under 
the preseut rules, and hence the domestic ties, 
one of the strongest safeguards to virtue, is tem- 
porarily severed, and may be totally broken by a 
long incarceration. 

Dr. Given also proposes the introduction of 
music as a means of moral improvement, and an 
innocent recreation which might profitably be al- 
lowed. 

We are aware that some of the views here ex- 
pressed may be regarded as the offspring of a 
sickly and mawkish sensibility, which, when ap- 
plied to convicts and outcasts from society, is 
entirely misplaced—but we cannot so consider 
them. The question of the proper treatment of 
criminals is one of vast moment, not only to 
them individually but to the safety and interests 
of the virtuous portion of the community. Ex- 
perience has fully demonstrated that the old 
methods of physical torture and severity, have 
utterly failed to check the progress of crime, or 
to reform those subjected to it. 


measures Which should be adopted to arrest this 

admitted and truly grave evil. He does not re- 
rd the development of insanity as a necessary 

result of the Pennsylvania system, but as a con- 
uence of defective administration. 

He, therefore, proposes, in addition to the hy- 
gienic measures for improving the physical health 
already adverted to, that the system should be 
relaxed in those particulars which directly affect 
the mind. 

He tells us that from his own observation, and 
from the opinion of the most intelligent keepers, 
he is satisfied, that the average daily conversation 
of each prisoner with those admitted to him “ does 
not exceed, if indeed it equals, ten minutes.” 

For the ignorant and weak minded, who are 
especially dependent on intercourse with others, 
for mental fuod, and who have but few resources 
within themselves or from books, this amount is, 
in the opinion of Dr. G., far too little, and if long 
continued must act injuriously, and in not a few 
instances end in imbecility and even in idiocy— 
while for men of strong and cultivated inteliect, 
it might be borne uninjured for a lengthened 
period. To remedy this defect it is proposed to 
increase the number of visitors to such an extent 


























The experiment now in progress is one in 
which this commonwealth has taken a leading 
part, and is based upon the idea, that moral and 
religious influences are alone capable of reaching 
the heart, and changing the course of the pris- 
oner’s life. 

Discussions based npon this fundamental idea, 
should, therefore, be invited and the merits of 
all new suggestions be carefully weighed. 

Regarding the report of the Inspectors in this 
light, and believing that the suggestions contain- 
ed in it, are the result of mature reflection, and 
of a degree of personal observation which few 
enjoy, we have endeavoured to place before our 
readers, the prominent ideas which it contains, 
and to solicit their attention thereto.—Enquirer. 


intercourse, without involving the necessity of 
bringing the convicts together, under any circum- 
stances. 

How far this will be practicable, future experi- 
ence must determine, while it is evident, that 


must fail. The particular measure suggested by 
Dr. G. is contained in the following extract : 
“ Heretofore the individuals permitted to visit 
the prisoners for the purpose of moral instruc- 
tion, &e., have been invariably confined to the 
more educated classes. I believe this to be an 
error. Among those of our citizens who have 
less pretensions to intellectual culture, many will 
be found, who possess every qualification neces- 
sary to render their intercourse with our convicts 
highly beneficial; I would, therefore, recommend 
that their services be immediately solicited.” 

_ This recommendation strikes us as very judi- 
cious, and we cannot doubt that, if facilities were 
afforded, there are many humane citizens who 
would cheerfully avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity of visiting these unfortunate men, under 
such restrictions as might be deemed prudent by 
those having charge of the prison. Dr. Given 
further suggests, that the profound ignorance of 
the passing events of the outer world, in which 
these isolated beings are kept, is a decided disad- 
Vantage to them in emerging from the prison, and 
exposes them to the risk of being recognized as 
Convicts; while thus consigning a man to a living 
death in the midst of the most important and 





We are informed by the London Friend of last 
month, that the following address, with 59,686 
signatures, was presented to the Qucen; and 
though the official acknowledgment had not been 
received, it was understood that she manifested a 
strong interest in the subject. 


To Victoria, Queen of Great Britain and Ireland. 


May IT PLEASE THE QuEEN,—We, the under- 
signed, your Majesty’s dutiful and loyal female 
subjects of Great Britain and Ireland, deeply im- 
pressed with the great Christian truth *‘ that God 
hath made of one blood all nations of men,” beg 
earnestly and respectfully to appeal to your Ma- 
jesty on behalf of that most wronged and outraged 
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portion of our race—the victims of the African 
slave trade. 

More than forty years have elapsed since the 
indignant voice of British philanthropy, finding 
utterance in an act of Parliament, dismantled 
every British slave-ship, or transformed ber into 
an honest merchantmen. More than thirty years 
have passed over us since treaties were obtained 
of Spain and Portugal, at the cost of £1,300,000 
of British money, by which those nations bound 
themselves to follow our example and extinguish 
for ever the unrighteous traffic. And when, some 
years afterwards, the Government of Brazil ac- 
cepted the responsibility thus entailed on Portu- 
gal, British philanthropy reposed on the assur- 
ance that the deed of mercy was accomplished. 
Would that the facts had justified that repose ! 
Wilberforce, and Clarkson, and Granville Sharp, 
the pioneers in this righteous struggle, have gone 
to their reward! And yet, after all their toil, the 
slave trade is as rampant as ever, and carried on 
with still greater atrocity than when the first voice 
was raised against it ! 

At this very hour, thousands of our unoffend- 
ing fellow creatures are being ruthlessly torn from 


their homes in the interior of Africa, or are- 


driven in gangs to the coast, or are lying packed 
together in the stifling holds of the slave-ship, or 
their diseased and emaciated forms are being 
landed on the shores of Brazil aud Cuba, there 
to be subjected to a thraldom the most degrading 
that can possibly be conceived. We inquire with 
astonishment how this has come to pass, and find 
that it arises from the utter absence of good faith 
on the part of the Spanish and Brazilian Govern- 
ments, which not only wink at, but encourage, the 
very atrocities they have pledged themselves to 
prevent. 

But while respectfully directing your Majesty’s 
attention to the Spaniards and Brasilians as the 
immediate perpetrators of the crime, we cannot 
conceal from ourselves the fact, that the late 
enormous increase of the slave trade has been co- 
incident with the increased consumption of slave 
produce in this country. 

The Sugar Act was passed in 1846, and the 
results are before the world; but the good and 
evil how fearfully disproportionate! There has 
been a plentiful supply of cheap sugar in the 
markets of this country, and an increase in the 
slave trade of more than 30,000 victims per an- 
num to produce it! 

But are we so dead to feeling as to desire that 
the homes of Africa should be ravaged to add to 
the luxuries of a British tea-table? Breathes 
there a woman in our land, who would have her 
own cup sweetened by throwing gall and worm- 
wood into the cup of a fellow creature ? 

We are aware that it is difficult to apply a re- 
medy to evils which prevail in countries beyond 
the jurisdiction of Great Britain; but we earnestly 
pray that every legitimate and peaceful means 
may be reserted to on the part of your Majesty’s 
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Government, to enforce on the Governments ,: 
Brazil and Spain the fulfilment of their solem, 
engagements, by which they are bound not to a9. 
mit another cargo of negroes to be landed on thej, 
shores, and to give liberty to all those slaves y}, 
have been unlawfully introduced. And as nothin, 
can be more clear than that slavery is sustain,,j 
by the purchase of its productions, we propose fy 
ourselves an immediate and wide-spread abs), 
nence from the slave productions of Cuba nj 
Brazil; and in this we venture to hope for the 
high sanction of your Majesty’s example, anq 
that you will be graciously pleased to exclyg 
these productions from the royal household. 

If, as was estimated by Clarkson, previous to the 
relinquishment of the slave-trade by this country. 
300,000 individuals had voluntarily abandoned 
the use of sugar, surely it is not too much to ex. 
pect of us as a nation, at the present day, that we 
should discriminate between the blood-stained 
produge of slavery, and the free-grown sugar of 
your Majesty’s East and West Indies, or of other 
countries where slavery does not exist. The 
moral influence of such a protest would be incal. 
culable, and we should thus absolve our con. 
sciences from the guilt of further participation in 
the gain of oppression. 

It is true that this principle applies also to the 
slave-grown cotton of the United States; the 
source of untold suffering to the bondmen of that 
country. Permit us, then, to entreat your Ma 
jesty to give such encouragement to the cultivs- 
tion of free-grown cotton in British India and 
elsewhere, as shall speedily increase the supply, 
and enable it to supplant the slave-grown article. 
We would also respectfully solicit the patronage 
of your Majesty for those manufacturers who 
are now introducing free goods into the British 
market. 

In conclusion, we ardently desire that your 
Majesty’s reign may be signalized by the annili- 
lation of this stupendous crime. Our sable brother 
lies trampled in the dust, and it cannot be that 
the women of England would knowingly add t 
his sufferings, or even pass him by on the other 
side. If your Majesty would graciously listen ‘ 
our voice, and assist us to act the part of the good 
Samaritan, the happy consummation for which 
we pray, may yet be realized ; and the blessing . 
him that was ready to perish may mingle wit 
the affectionate congratulations of your Majesty * 
loyal and devoted subjects. 





NEVER FRIGHTEN CHILDREN. 


Aschoolmistress, for some trifling offence, mo* 
foolishly put a child into a dark cellar for an hour 
The child was terrified and cried bitterly. Up 
returning to her parents in the evening, she burs’ 
into tears and begged that she might not be pu' 
into the cellar. ‘The parents thought this e 
tremely odd, and assured her there was no danget 
of their being guilty of so great an act of cruelty; 
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caer : 
ut it was difficult to pacify her, and when put to| be intelligible to- the reader, without a diagram. 


fed she passed a restless night. On the follow- 
‘ng day she had a fever, during which she fre- 
quently exclaimed, “Do not put me in the cel- 
lar!” The fourth day after, she was taken to Sir 
,stley Cooper, in a high state of fever with deli- 
rium, frequently muttering, os Pray, don’t put 
me in the cellar.” When Sir Astley inquired the 
reason, he found that the parents had learned the 
unishment to which she had been subjected. He 
ordered what was likely to relieve her; but she 


| died in a week after this unfeelirg conduct. 


Another case from the same authority may be 


3. here cited. It is the case of a child, ten years 
| of age, who wanting to write her exercise, and to 
scrape her slate pencil, went into the room in the 


dark to fetch her knife, when one of her school- 
fellows burst from behind the door to frighten 
her; she was much terrified and her head ached. 
On the following day she became deaf; and, on 
the next, so much so as not to hear the loudest 


| talking. Sir Astley saw her three months after 
_ this happened, and ske continued in the same de- 


plorable state of deafness. 
A boy fifteen years of age was admitted an in- 


: mate of Dundee Lunatic Asylum, having become 
> imbecile from fright. When twelve years of age 


he was apprenticed to a light business ; and some 
trifling article being one day missing, he was, 
along with others, locked up in a dark cellar. 
The children were much alarmed ; and all were let 
out with the exception of this poor boy, who was 
detained till past midnight. He became from this 
time nervous and melancholy, and sank into a 
state of insensibility from which, he will never 
recover. The missing article was found on the 
following morning, exculpating the boy from the 
guilt with which he had been charged.— Glasgow 
Constitutional. . 





THE NEWSPAPER FOLDER. 


Many will remember the announcement, a year 
or more since, that a machine for folding news- 
papers had been invented in Springfield. A va- 
riety of cireumstances have conspired to prevent 
its being brought into use until now. Important 
improvements have been effected in the invention, 
since the original conception, and it has this week 
been attached to our steam power press. It does 
its work excellently well, far exceeding our anti- 


|" cipations of its practicability and utility, and fully 
_ equalling those of its sanguine friends. The ma- 
chine is itself a very ingenious and beautiful piece 

_ of workmanship. It is compact, occupies but com- 


paratively little room, and is operated by the same 

power that carries the press, and therefore ope- 

rating with equal speed. 

: The sheet passes from the press into the folder 
y bands, and after passing through the several 


folds, it is then thrown out at one side, compactly | },, 
and neatly folded, all ready for the carrier or the | the 
man. No description of the operation would | all constitutional means te enforce the ordinance of 


Knives give the direction to the folds, which are 
perfected by rollers, and the sheet is carried from 
one knife to the other by bands and cog wheels. 
It performs quite a circuitous journey in the ope- 
ration, but comes out at last as perfect and good 
as new. 

The machine folds just as fast as the press 
feeds, and can undoubtedly be made,to fold 4000 
an hour as readily as 1500 to 2000, which is the 
rate our press runs. 

Of the benefit of this invention to newspaper 
publishers, they alone can best judge. It is some- 
thing absolutely demanded by the position which 
the newspaper enterprise of the country has as- 
sumed within the past few years, and illustrates 
the truth of the saying, that no sooner does man 
in the progress of art and the development of en- 
terprise find a want unsupplied, or an obstacle 
in his path, than invention steps in and supplies 
the lacking necessity, or removes the hindering 


obstacle.—Spring field Republican. 





THE CHILD’S LAST WILL AND TESTAMENT. 


‘¢ Dear mother, sit beside my bed, 
Gently my pillow raise, 

The curtain draw aside, that I 
May on your features gaze: 

While yet I objects dear can view, 

My mother, let me look on you. 


**¢ Mother—I do not fear to die ; 
1 trust in Jesus’ blood ; 
¢] know in whom J have believed,’ 
An ever faithful God ; 
Who will those little ones receive, 
That in his promises believe. 


‘¢ Oh speak to little Catherine, 
When I am dead, anil say, 

Emma’s last words to her where these, 
‘ Seek God without delay ; 

A dying bed is not the place 
To earn to seek the God of grace.’ 


‘¢ Tell her to read that pretty hymn, 
You know I dearly prize, 

‘When I can read my title clear 
To mansions in the skies :’ 

Tell her I read my title clear, 

And know my final home is there. 


‘¢ Go to my teacher, mother dear, 
My Holy Bible take, 

And ask her to receive the gift, 
And keep it for my sake : 

She taught me how to find the road 

That leads a little child to God. 


‘¢ And now, dear mother, cease to weep, 
And brother, cease to sigh ; 

I love my Saviour, and he says, 
‘ Fear not, for | am nigh.’ ”— 

And truly he was with her then ; 

She smiled, but never spoke again. 





SUMMARY OF NEWS. 
Both branches of the legislature of Massachusetts 
ve passed resolutions expressing, as the sense of 
people of that State, that Congress ought to use 
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1787, within the territorial possessions of the United fornia is not admitted into the Unio 


States, for all future times. That California ought | 
to be immediately admitted into the Union, with | 
her present consfitution, without reference to any | 
other question. That as the legislation for the de- | 
livery of fugitive slaves belongs to the general gov- | 
ernment, it is the duty of Congress to pass such | 
Jaws only, on that subject, as will be sustained by | 
public opinion in the tree States, where such laws | 
are to be enforced; and that especial provision | 
should be made to secure to persons claimed as fugi- 

tives from labour, the right of a trial by jury, in the 

State where the claim is made. 

At a recent meeting at Richmond, Virginia, con- | 
vened for the purpose of considering the expediency | 
of sending delegates to the conveution at Nashville, | 
a vote was taken, and a decision had, against the 
appointment, by 214 to 105. 

Three steamers from Europe have arrived within 
a few days. The Cambria, which sailed from Liv- 
erpool on the 13th ult., arrived at Halifax on the 
afternoon of the 29th. ‘The Canada, which left Liv- 
erpool on the 20th, arrived at Halifax on the morn- 
ing of the 2d inst.; and the Washington arrived at 
New York on the 4th inst., bringing London papers 
to the 20th ult. The price of cotton has advanced, 
while the demand for flour is reported to be dull, 
and prices declining. In the manufacturing dis- 
tricts the prospects are said to be rather more 
favourable. 

A number of Hungarian refugees are reported to 
be on their way to the United States. 

Iu the British Parliament the ministry has in 


| simple annunciation of tacts, in a manne 
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slavery 18 at 
| Kumours are afloat of exte, . 
preparations in some of the 


transport large numbers of slaves to the 


power of her Constitution to exclude 
least questionable. 
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most southern states ;, 


. ° Mitung 

region, where the value of their labour is po... 
sented as very great. Other accounts. c 
; “ver, 


give a totally diflerent version of the case. 


The bill, providing for a Census, which the Cos 
stitution requires to be taken once In ten years : ; 
been several times under the consideration of Con. 
gress. Some of the Southern members mani. _ 
strong repugnance to the collection of mi, 
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A member from South Carolina made a not 
the House of Representatives that the P 
shouk! be requested to signify to the British govors, 
ment a desire to terminate the article of the Ach. 
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| burton Treaty, which binds the United States 


maintain a naval force on the coast of Africa for the 
suppression of the slave-trade ; but the measure was 
not adopted. 





CIRCULAR. 


The Annual Association of Women Friends for the 
Relief of Sick Children in the Summer Season, 


Take this method of informing parents of the 


some instances been left in the minority ; and in | more respectable of the poorer class, who may have 


one or two others with a very small majority. So 
that the Russell administration is of doubtful con- | 
tinuance. 


children suffering from the Summer Complaint, bya 
residence in crowded, ill-ventilated courts w 
alleys, that they are now prepared to receive ; 


a ppu 


The disturbance of the Greek commerce is re- | cations, and will furnish, gvatuitously, tickets for 


ported to have caused a loss to those people, of not | 
less than two millions sterling; and yet the claims 
5? 


on which this interruption was ostensibly grounded, | 


i 





excursions, either by rail-road or steamboat. 
extreme cases, if preferred, board in the country 
will be procured for mothers with their sick infants 


when submitted to arbitration, were reduced to a | free of expense. 


comparatively insignificant amount. The coutro- 
versy appears to be now settled. 

In Ireland it appears the cultivation of the potato 
has been resumed to considerable extent. But 
emigrants, many of whom are possessed of no tri- 
fling estates, are about removing to the United 
States. 

An earthquake, accompanied with a terrific noise, 
occurred at Smyrna on the 3d ult. The extent of 
damage is not stated. 

In France, on the 16th ult., as a company of 
soldiers were marching in compact order, over the 
suspension bridge of the Basse Maine, the suspend- 
ing chains gave way, first on one side and then on 
the other, by which means a large number of men 
were precipitated into the water. Two hundred 
and eighty-two were either destroyed or badly 
wounded by this catastrophe. 

The Pope, after a long absence, has returned to 
Rome, and his return seems to have excited the 
most opposite emotions among different classes of 
the people. 

The relations between Russia and Prussia con- 
tinue to wear a threatening aspect. 

The proceedings at Washington are stil] marked 
with the characteristics of the session—protracted 
debate, but very litle progress. The compromise 
committee had not reported at the time of our latest 
information; and conjecture is various as to the 
issue of their deliberations. In the meantime, Cali- 


Apply to either of the subjoined Acting Com- 
mittee : 

Rebecca Collins, 129 Filbert street. 

Mary R. Stroud, N. W. corner of Schuylkill Sixt 
and Race. 

Lydia H. Remington, 192 North Sixth street. 

Hannah 8. Garrigues, 181 North Seventh street. 

Mary Ann Bacon, Jr., 117 Race street 

Hannah Maule, 148 Arch street. 

Hannah G. Smith, 229 North Ninth street. 

Sarah Allen, 146 Pine street. 

To aid in the promotion of this benevolent work, 
the following Physicians have kindly consentes, 
viz: 

Dz. R. P. Thomas, Eighth and Locust streets. 

Dr. W. D. Stroud, North Eleventh street ane 
Spring Garden. 

Dr. G. W. Patterson, Northern Dispensary, No. | 
Spring Garden street. : 

Dr. J. W. Ash, Philadelphia Dispensary, 41 Sout 
Fifth street. 

Dr. E. R. Mayer, Fourth above Callowhil!. 

Dr. J. J. Levick, S. W. corner of Fifth and Noble 
streets. : 

Dr. L. 8. Somers, 256 Front above Callowhill ®. 

Dr. J. Musgrave, 142 Pine street. 

Dr. T. 8. Reed, 147 Christian street. 

Dr. Fitzwilliam Sargent, N. W. corner of Sebuy 
kill Seventh and Filbert street. 

Dr. C. Campbell Cooper, No. 50 N. Thirteent® € 





<Vey Raialae oiic eoa. 














